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THE ALGONQUIN MANABOZHO AND HIAWATHA. 

We find in the " Travels and Adventures " of the old fur trader, 
Alexander Henry, an important reference to the national hero, or 
demi-god, Manabozho. In the year 1760 Henry joined the expedition 
under General Amherst and remained with it until Montreal was 
surrendered by the French. He then laid in a stock of goods, pur- 
chased mostly at Albany, returned to Montreal, and set out for the 
western Indian country. 

The intrepid trader's adventures are related in his book printed 
and published by I. Riley, New York, in 1809. 

He made his way to Michilimackinac in time to be a witness of the 
taking of that fort, then a Canadian outpost, by the Chippewas and 
Sacs on the 3d June, 1763, and from his story Mr. Parkman gathers 
the most of his narrative of that famous game of Bag-gat-iway, or 
Lacrosse, and of the massacre of the Canadian garrison of which it 
was the prelude. 

Henry, having escaped, went up the lakes to Sault de Sainte Marie 
and thence passing easterly stopped at Michipocoton Bay on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, fifty leagues from the " Soo." Here 
he found several small islands, " under one of which, according to 
Indian tradition," he states, " is buried Nanibojou, a person of the 
most sacred memory.". Nanibojou is, he remarks, also called Mani- 
bojou, Michabou, Messou, Shectac, and a variety of other names, but 
of all which the interpretation generally given appears to be, The 
Great Hare. " The traditions related are as varied as his name." 
" He was represented to me as the founder and indeed creator of the 
Indian nations of America." " He lived originally toward the going 
down of the Sun, where being warned in a dream that the inhabitants 
would be drowned by a general flood, produced by heavy rains, he 
built a raft on which he afterwards preserved his own family and all 
the animal world without exception." For many moons the raft 
drifted without finding land. The animals, who had been given the 
use of speech, like the crew of Columbus, murmured against him. 
At length he produced a new earth, placed his family and the 
animals upon it, and created a new race of men. 

The use of speech was afterwards taken from the animals because 
of their entering into a conspiracy against the human race. Henry 
states that he had heard many other stories concerning Nanibojou 
and found that sacrifices were offered on the island, which is called 
his grave, by all who pass it. He landed and found on the rocks a 
quantity of tobacco rotting in the rain, together with kettles, broken 
guns, and other articles. " His spirit is," he says, " supposed to 
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make this his constant residence ; and here to preside over the lake, 
and over the Indians in their navigation and fishing." 1 

Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft's volumes of " Algic Researches " were 
published in 1839, Mr. Longfellow's "Hiawatha" in 1855, and 
Schoolcraft's book, " The Myth of Hiawatha," in 1856. Referring to 
the above legend in the introduction to the last work, the author 
states : "The myth is noticed by the earliest explorers of this con- 
tinent, under the various names of Inigorio, Yoskiha, Taren-Yowa- 
gon, Athentsic, Manabozho, and Micabo." 

Manabozho is the great Indian conscience, and appears as the 
embodiment of all manly virtues and graces, the instructor and 
savior of his race. Like Hercules, he performed miracles of dar- 
ing. He was the messenger of the Great Spirit. His grandmother 
was daughter of the moon and his father was the West Wind. 

Mr. Schoolcraft first heard of him from Chippewas of Lake 
Superior in 1822. In 1837 Mr. Schoolcraft was Indian agent for the 
United States government at Mackinac and had become connected 
with the Chippewas through his wife, who was daughter of the fair 
Oshah-gush-ko-da-na-qua, daughter of the renowned chief and bard 
Waub-Ojeeg. Here he was visited by the talented authoress Mrs. 
Jameson, wife of Vice-chancellor Jameson of Toronto. She then 
passed up the lakes, as had Henry, to Sault de Sainte Marie, where 
Mrs. Schoolcraft's sister was living as the wife of a missionary — 
the late Rev. Archdeacon McMurray, rector of Niagara. With the 
McMurrays she sailed in an open boat, worked by four voyageurs, 
through the beautiful North Channel to the island of Manitoulin, in 
time to meet a great gathering of the Indian tribes. Three thou- 
sand seven hundred had come in canoes. It was an important, and 
is even yet regarded as an historical, event. The tribes represented 
had gathered in from all the surrounding region and as far south as 
Mackinac. They were Algonquins, mainly Chippewas, Ottawas, Pot- 
tawatomies, Winnebagoes, and Menomonies. The meeting was to 
be presided over by Sir F. B. Head, governor of Canada, but news 
of the death of King William IV. reached him on his way, so he re- 
turned to Toronto and the chief superintendent and agent, Messrs. 
Jarvis and Anderson, presided and distributed the presents. Of the 
great chiefs present we will mention only two as having to do with 
the special subject of this paper, the Christian Chippewa of St. 
Mary's River, Shin-gua-cose (the Small Pine) and Interpreter As-si- 
ki-nack (the Blackbird), an Ottawa. A rich flag presented by the 
crown on which were embroidered the lion and the beaver was, with 
the approval of the Indians, assigned to the custody of the Ottawas 

1 Part ii. cap. iv., edition of G. N. Morang & Co., Toronto, Dr. J. Bain, editor, 
p. 263 ; The Georgian Bay, Hamilton, Toronto, cap. v. 
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of Manitoulin Island. Assikinack was the most famous Ottawa 
orator of his day. He had when a boy been at the taking of 
Michilimackinac. He distinguished himself in the war of 181 2 when 
still a heathen, but became a devout Christian and total abstainer 
and was till his death in 1866 the leading man of his tribe. 

Mr. Paul Kane, the eminent artist, was at a similar gathering at 
Manitowaning in the summer of 1845, and then found the old inter- 
preter "exercising great influence over his tribe." 1 

Five years before this, Francis, son of Interpreter Assikinack, 
had been selected for his intelligence by the superintendent and 
placed in school at Toronto. Here he developed his powers as a 
linguist and took high place in his classes in Upper Canada College, 
was afterwards appointed interpreter to the Indian Department, 
which he served until his untimely death. During this period and 
styling himself " a warrior of the Odahwahs," he read four able and 
critical papers before the Canadian Institute at Toronto, which were 
produced in the "Proceedings" of 1858 and i860, under the direction 
of the editor, the late lamented Sir Daniel Wilson. 

Young Francis explained that he had learned of the legends re- 
lated by him from his father and other old men of the Ottawa nation. 
Among the myths related by him was one of the transformation of 
men from mere brute animals walking on four feet, until, from con- 
stant fighting and exercise, they learned to stand erect and walk 
upon their feet. The flood, with Nanahboozho for Noah, is a longer 
story. This demi-god made of a piece of mud a large island which 
he placed in the agitated waters, where it continued to increase until 
it formed the earth as it is now. He continued to reside with men 
for some time after the flood, instructing them in the use of many 
things necessary for their well-being. " He then told them he was 
going away from them, that he would fix his permanent residence in 
the north, and that he would never cease to take deep interest in 
their welfare. As a proof of his regard for mankind, he assured 
them that he would from time to time raise large fires, the reflection 
of which should be visible to them. Hence the northern lights are 
regarded by the Indians as the reflection of the great fire kindled 
occasionally for the purpose of reminding them of the assurance 
made to them by their benefactor." 

A myth heard by him in childhood was, he thought, possibly a 
tradition, or Indian account, of the rescue of the Israelites and the 
drowning of the Egyptians by the waters of the Red Sea. It it usu- 
ally told, he said, as follows : " Several brothers, or a body of men of 
the tribe, were being pursued and hard pressed by fierce enemies, 

1 Kane's Wanderings of an Artist, p. 10. See, also, Mrs. Jameson's book, Sum- 
mer Rambles in Canada. 
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and being driven to the ends of the earth. When it was impossible 
for them to retreat any farther, one of them suddenly turned round 
and struck the earth with his stick, which immediately opening, all 
their pursuers were swallowed up in the yawning abyss ; the earth 
closed again, and thus saved his companions from death." 

The first myth so related will at once be recognized as that of the 
" Algic Manabozho," otherwise " Taounyawatha of the Iroquois," or 
" Hiawatha " of Mr. Longfellow's poem. 1 Assikinack did not, in his 
essays, refer to that poem, although it had been published for some 
time. The writer is given to understand that he did not regard it as 
an entirely accurate representation of the life and characteristics of 
his people, and he felt some jealousy or pique, because of the author 
calling his hero by the Iroquois appellation, instead of the Algonquin 
Manabozho. The Iroquois were the ancient enemies of his nation, 
and but interlopers into the North Shore regions, where his ances- 
tors had long lived and ruled. As this interesting youth contributed 
something to the folk-lore of Canada, it may not be out of place to 
add a few lines as to his fate. In an earlier age he would, no doubt, 
have been a noted leader of his people. I regret to have to record 
that he fell victim to a decline, returned to his native island in 1863, 
and soon lay in the Jesuit graveyard at Wikwemikong. During the 
month of August, 1892, the writer with a pleasant party passed a fort- 
night in traversing the Georgian Bay, visiting Manitoulin Island and 
other places where the Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies live, 
happy and prosperous under wardship of the Dominion. The mem- 
ory of the Assikinacks is there still held green. It was pleasant to 
see the men comfortably dressed as any white folk, working on their 
reserves or guiding their mackinacs to the fishing grounds ; or with 
boat full of squaws, papooses, and pet dogs, going to the islands where 
whortleberries abounded, and returning with fish and berries to barter 
at the village shops. 

The division of tribes by " ododams " or " totems " is remembered 
but not strictly enforced. They form a distinct and increasing race 
with little intermingling of white blood. There are, however, in the 
region many half-breeds, mostly of French extraction, descendants 
of the fur-traders of old days. In no place do folk-lore and tales of 
romance more abound than among these dwellers amid the isles of 
the Georgian Bay. Old customs are kept up, such as placing gifts 
on the graves of even Christian Indians. A great concourse meets 
each autumn at a concerted spot to shoot " Matci Manito," the Evil 
Spirit, and an occasional war dance is celebrated, but no scalping 
follows. 

1 Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac, cap. i. 12, and Schoolcraft's Myth of Hia- 
watha, pp. 48, 113. 
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The island of Manabozho is still held in reverence. Mr. Long- 
fellow lays the scene of his poem on the south shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, and the north or Canadian shore is not mentioned. 

But the life and customs described are those of the people who 
formed the great gatherings at Manitowaning referred to. In their 
wigwams, and by their camp-fires, the tales collected by Schoolcraft 
have been for hundreds of years related and passed down from gen- 
eration to generation in various versions. The poet admits that he 
was fully conversant with Mr. Schoolcraft's works. There is indeed 
a rumor which came to me through an intelligent half-breed of the 
North Shore, that Mr. Longfellow met old Shing-qua-cose and others 
of the North Shore bards and chiefs, smoked with them many fra- 
grant and friendly pipes, and gathered some of the traditions embod- 
ied in the song of Hiawatha : 

From the forest and the prairie 
From the great lakes of the North-land 
From the land of the Ojibways 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 

and may we add : — 

From the isle of Manabozho. 

Mr. Longfellow claimed " Hiawatha " as American, much in the like 
large patriotic spirit in which the late poet laureate made the "fore- 
most captain of our time " " England's greatest son," not deeming 
it necessary to remember that Wellington first opened his eyes at 
Dongan Castle in the Emerald Isle. 1 Nevertheless that island can 
certainly claim to contain the birthplace of the Conqueror of Napo- 
leon ; and Canada to have on the little rocky isle, on her romantic 
North Shore, the grave of the Algic Manabozho. 

y<zmes Cleland Hamilton. 
Toronto. 

1 Ode on the Death of Wellington. 



